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Abstract 

To be effective, feedback should be goal-related. In order to better understand goal-related feedback in Master’s 
thesis projects, the present study explores the goals of supervisors and students in supervision dyads and similarities 
and differences within and between these dyads. Twelve supervisors and students were interviewed, and their goals 
were categorized using a curricular perspective and personal goals perspective. Results indicated that most students 
and supervisors pursue both curricular and personal goals, which is explained with the transitional phase from being 
a student to becoming a professional. Within dyads goals of supervisors and students vary greatly and supervisors 
recognize students’ curricular goals better than students’ personal goals. The findings suggest that goal-related 
feedback in Master’s thesis supervision can be complex, as students and supervisors (1) can pursue different goals 
and (2) do not always correctly perceive each other’s goals. 
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1. Introduction 

In most higher education institution in Europe a Master’s thesis is the final element of a Master’s degree (Meeus, van 
Looy, & Libotton, 2004). In most cases a Master’s thesis project is characterized by a substantial research 
component, of which the learner determines the direction through prolonged engagement and with the support of a 
supervisor (Todd, Bannister, & Clegg, 2004). The quality of the supervision process is deemed one of the most 
important factors contributing to a successful project (e.g., Seagram, Gould, & Pyke, 1998), and providing effective 
feedback is an important task for the supervisor (e.g., Dysthe, Samara, & Westrheim, 2006). Research has indicated 
that effective feedback is, among other things, goal-related (e.g., Hattie & Timperley, 2007); which means that 
feedback should provide information to the learner about what the goals are, how a student’s performance or 
understanding relates to the goals, and what a student can improve to better reach those goals (e.g., Sadler, 1998). In 
a previous study in which 1028 Master’s students’ perceptions of their Master’s thesis supervisors were surveyed, we 
found that in terms of goal-relatedness they perceived their feedback to provide only limited feed up, i.e., 
clarification of the goals (de Kleijn, Mainhard, Meijer, Brekelmans, & Pilot, 2012). In order to understand what 
goal-related feedback with feed up means in the context of Master’s thesis projects and how goal-relatedness might 
be improved, as a first step it is important to gain insight in what the goals of a Master’s thesis project are for those 
involved. 

In literature the main goal of higher education in general is often described as preparing students for a successful 
career in working life and thus a good position on the labour market (Livanos, 2010; Marita & Felix, 2010). In the 
specific context of Master’s thesis projects, goals described in the literature include learning, assessing, and 
self-regulation (de Kleijn et ah, 2012); students are supposed to learn to conduct and report a piece of research, 
students are supposed to learn to work rather independently, and students are assessed in terms of whether they meet 
the standards and are worthy of a Master’s degree. However, as feedback is usually provided during face-to-face 
meetings between a supervisor and a student, not only such curricular goals are important for understanding and 
improving goal-related feedback, but also the goals that are pursued by the specific supervisor and student who are 
the active agents in the supervision process and thus in the feedback dialogue. 
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Furthermore, we assume that in order for feedback to be provided and perceived as goal-related it is important for 
supervisor and student to know each other’s goals. If students and supervisors work towards different goals, there 
could be misunderstandings or miscommunications during the supervision process. Indeed, Collier and Morgan 
(2008) and Lowitts (2007) emphasized the importance of students correctly understanding what professors or 
supervisors expect of them, in order to achieve a good performance. One can imagine that when a supervisor and 
student have different goals without being aware of it, feedback might be provided and perceived from different 
perspectives, leading to the feedback process being perceived as not goal-related. The present study therefore aims to 
provide insight into the specific goals pursued by both supervisors and students in supervision dyads and into the 
extent to which they know each other’s goals, addressing the following three research questions: 

1) What goals do students and supervisors in a supervision dyad have for a Master’s thesis project? 

2) What are similarities and differences between supervisor and student goals within and between dyads? 

3) How do supervisor’s goals relate to the student’s perceptions of supervisor goals and how do student’s goals 
relate to the supervisor’s perceptions of student goals? 

2. Theoretical framework 

2.1 Conceptualizing goals in higher education 

Following the motivational systems theory (Ford, 1992), we understand goals to ‘represent the consequences to be 
achieved (or avoided), and they direct the other components of the person to try to produce those consequences (or 
prevent them for occurring)’ (p. 83). In other words, goals are consequences to be achieved and are expected to steer 
behaviour so that these are indeed achieved. We also assume that one’s goals influence how the behaviour of other 
people is interpreted. 

A considerable number of studies have investigated student goals in higher education (e.g., Litmanen, Hirsto, & 
Lonk,a 2010; Mikkonen, Ruohoniemi, & Lindblom-Ylanne, in press; Pintrich, 2000; Vandewalle, 1997). Based on 
the work of Pintrich (2000) two goal-orientations are often distinguished: a mastery (also learning) goal-orientation 
and a performance goal-orientation. However, recently several researchers distinguished more types of goals; 
work-related, social enhancement and social affiliation goals (Ng, 2008); qualification, study process, study success, 
and other goals (Litmanen et al., 2010). Indeed, especially given the fact that students working on their Master’s 
thesis are in a transitional period in their life (from student to professional), we think a more elaborate view of goals 
is appropriate, that is a view that includes more than only curricular goals. This is in line with the reasoning of 
Boekaerts, de Koning, and Vedder (2008) who propose three conceptual frameworks to be used when investigating 
goals in educational contexts, in order to do more justice to the complexity and variety of goals in education; Ford 
and Nichols’ (1991) taxonomy of human goals to describe the different content of goals that might interact in 
classrooms, Carver and Scheier’s (2000) hierarchical goal model to describe the links that students might establish 
between different content goals, and Schwartz’s (1992) trans-situational value structure to examine contextual effects 
on goal orientation and engagement. As this study explores the content of goals, Ford and Nichol’s taxonomy was 
used in addition to a framework for curricular goals. 

2.1.1 Curricular goals 

In order to describe curricular goals, we chose to use the Dublin descriptors. These describe the generally expected 
attributes of students who have completed a Bachelor’s, Master’s or doctoral degree. For each qualification, 
attributes are described in terms of ‘knowledge and understanding’, ‘applying knowledge and understanding’, 
‘making judgments’, ‘communication’, and ‘learning skills’. We consider these five attributes to be highly relevant 
for Master’s thesis projects. The Dublin descriptors framework was developed as part of the Bologna process which 
aims, among other things, to improve the compatibility, comparability and competitiveness of higher education 
institutions across Europe (Ganzle, Meister, & Kind, 2009). These shared goals were developed in the form of the 
Dublin descriptors (Joint Quality Initiative, 2004). We will use the framework, because we think it is a suitable 
overview of curricular goals in higher education (see Table 1). 

2.1.2 Taxonomy of human goals 

In order to describe goal content, Ford and Nichols developed a taxonomy of human goals (1987; 1991; 1992; 2007; 
see Table 2). In this taxonomy a distinction is made between within-person goals on the one hand, referring to the 
person themselves, and person-environment goals on the other hand, referring to the relationship between person and 
environment. The within-person goals are subdivided into affective goals, cognitive goals, and subject organization 
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goals. The person-environment goals are subdivided into self-assertive social relationship goals, integrative social 
relationship goals, and task goals. 

Relating the goals in this taxonomy to distinctions made in goal-orientation research, a performance goal orientation 
can be seen in categories such as individuality, superiority, and resource acquisition. Work-related goal orientation 
can be seen in the resource provision category, social goals are also represented in the taxonomy. There is also a 
category labelled mastery, however, in goal-orientation literature mastery is described as a focus on the learning of a 
skill (e.g., Pintrich, 2000), whereas in this taxonomy mastery it is also about meeting a challenging standard. Applied 
to an educational context, meeting the standard indicates achieving a sufficient grade in order to pass. Cognitive 
goals are also described: exploration, understanding, intellectual creativity, and positive self-evaluations. However, 
instead of using these general cognitive goals to describe supervisor and student goals in a Master’s thesis project, 
we use the Dublin descriptors framework. We thus replace the cognitive goals of the taxonomy for human goals with 
the Dublin descriptors framework. 

2.2 Student and supervisor goals in Master’s thesis projects 

With respect to student goals, Anderson et al. (2008) interviewed fifteen professional part-time students involved in a 
Master’s thesis project, and found three categories of goals that were all intrinsic in nature: a strong wish to advance 
practice through the results of the thesis (practice intrinsic), a desire to make intellectual progress (academic research 
intrinsic), and a satisfying sense of personal involvement, development and/or change (personal intrinsic). In contrast, 
based on 72 student interviews Ylijoki (2001) described four narratives about the way students experienced their 
Master’s thesis projects; heroic, business-like, tragic, and penal. In the ‘penal’ narrative, she describes students who 
do not understand why a thesis should be written in the first place. These students experienced their thesis merely as 
punishment. The findings of both Anderson et al. and Ylijoki suggest that students can have different views on, and 
goals for, a Master’s thesis. 

With respect to supervisor goals Anderson et al. (2006) interviewed 13 supervisors who had a local reputation for 
competence. Their main goals for students were to align them to the routines of the research community by 
disembedding them from the assumptive world of everyday contexts, adopting an open and questioning perspective, 
and to encourage them to follow academic conventions in order to be able to actively defend their stance on a topic. 
Furthermore, the supervisors interviewed wanted their students to exercise responsibility for progressing the thesis 
and to show commitment to their project. Some supervisors found it important that the thesis had an impact on 
practice, even though others found the student development towards achieving a critical and reflective intellectual 
stance to be the most salient goal of the thesis process. In general, no specific differences between disciplines were 
found in previous research (e.g., Anderson et al., 2006; Ylijoki, 2001). 

In these previous studies concerning student and supervisor goals, independent groups of students and supervisors 
were sampled. In the present study supervisors and students are selected in dyads, in order to gain insight into the 
nature of and variation in goals of dyads that actually are working together on a Master’s thesis project. Furthermore, 
goals were studied bottom up, whereas in this study existing goal frameworks are used. 

3. Methods 

3.1 Participants 

Supervisors with a local reputation for being good supervisors were invited to participate in the present study. In 
order to generate some variance between these good supervisors, we included supervisors from three faculties of a 
large Dutch university; Social and Behavioural Sciences, Geosciences, and Humanities. Fifteen supervisors were 
selected with a local reputation for being successful in the role of supervisor as indicated by the Dean of the faculty. 
Twelve supervisors agreed to participate and they each selected one of their Master’s students who were being 
supervised at the time and whose supervision process was perceived as being representative. All these students 
agreed to participate. 

Two supervisors and eight students were female. Students were between 23 and 35 years old and had taken part in 1 
- 20 supervision meetings at the time of the interview. The supervisors ranged from being PhD students to full 
professors. 

3.2 Procedure and instrumentation 

For each dyad, we interviewed both student and supervisor separately immediately after a supervision meeting. 
During these interviews, supervisors were asked what the main goal(s) of a Master’s thesis project was for them and 
what they perceived to be the main goal(s) of a Master’s thesis project for their students. Students were also asked 
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about the main goals of their Master’s thesis project and what they perceived their supervisor’s goal(s) to be. The 
interview questions were piloted to check their comprehensibility for the respondents. 

3.3 Analysis 

The analysis of the interview data was performed according to the following steps. In order to establish the unit of 
analysis in the transcribed answers of both students and supervisors to both questions, the goals (both students’ and 
supervisors’ own and perceived other’s goals) were first selected per person per question. Along with the transcribed 
answers, these selections were then given to a second and independent researcher, who checked the selections for 
completeness (are all important elements of the transcribed answer included in the selection?) and visibility (are all 
elements of the selection visible in the transcribed data?). This resulted in 102 goals in total. 

The goals were then coded, using the five Dublin descriptors as a starting point (see Table 1). Goals that could not be 
coded as belonging to a descriptor were coded using the goal taxonomy of Ford and Nichols (see Table 2). We could 
thus clearly distinguish educational goals from additional personal goals. The data was coded by the first author and 
a third, independent, researcher. Based on a discussion of these codings some additional 

coding rules were described in order for reliable coding to be possible. An extra category was described as 
imposed/external goal (e.g., ‘it is just an obligatory part of the educational programme’). Two supervisor goals, as 
perceived by students, could not be coded with either of the two frameworks because these students described what 
the supervisors themselves wanted to achieve with a student’s Master’s thesis rather than what the supervisors 
wanted the students to achieve; one student described a perceived supervisor goal as providing the best supervision 
they possibly could, and another student suggested that the supervisor wanted to make students enthusiastic about 
becoming one of their PhD students after their Master’s. One supervisor also indicated that he found it too difficult to 
describe the student’s goals as he perceived them. 

Finally, the first author coded the data again and codings were compared to the codings of a fourth and independent 
researcher. This resulted in a Cohen’s kappa of 0.89 for the Dublin descriptors and 0.76 for the Ford and Nichols 
goal taxonomy. 

Table 1. Coding scheme based on Dublin descriptors for the Master’s level as described by the NVAO 


Dublin descriptor 

Description of Master’s qualification 

Example from data 

Knowledge and 
understanding 

Has knowledge and understanding, based on 
knowledge and understanding of the Bachelor’s 
degree that exceeds and deepens this, and also a basis 
to make an original contribution to the development 
or application of ideas, often in the context of 
research. 

‘I want to broaden my 
knowledge of research.’ 
{student) 

Applying knowledge 
and understanding 

Is able to apply knowledge and understanding in new 
or unknown circumstance within a broader (or 
multidisciplinary) context that is related to the field of 
study; is able to integrate knowledge with complex 
information. 

‘Students should show that 
they can apply everything 
they have learned before.’ 
{supervisor) 

Making judgments 

Is able to formulate a judgment based on incomplete 
or minimal information, considering social and 
ethical responsibilities, that are connected to the 
application of the own knowledge and judgments. 

‘This is the moment that 
their critical thinking will 
crystallize.’ 

{supervisor) 

Communication 

Is able to communicate conclusions clearly and 
unambiguously to a public of specialists and 
non-specialists, as well as the knowledge, motives 
and considerations that underlie these conclusions. 

‘Students should be able to 
write in an accessible and 
convincing way.’ 
{supervisor) 

Learning skills 

Has the learning skills that put him/her in the position 
that (s)he can do a follow up programme with a 
largely self-directed or autonomous character. 

‘I want to learn to work 
independently.’ 

{student) 
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Table 2. Coding scheme based on taxonomy of human goals (Ford & Nichols, 1991) 


Desired within-person consequences 

Example from data 

Affective Goals 

Entertainment 

Experiencing excitement or heightened arousal; 
Avoiding boredom or stressful inactivity 

‘For me it’s just fun, a 
hobby.’ {student goal) 

Tranquillity 

Feeling relaxed and at ease; Avoiding stressful 
over-arousal 

~ 

Flappiness 

Experiencing feelings of joy, satisfaction, or 
well-being; Avoiding feelings of emotional distress or 
dissatisfaction 

T think the student him 
or herself should be 
satisfied with the project’ 
{supervisor goal) 

Bodily sensations 

Experiencing pleasure associated with physical 
sensation, physical movements, or bodily contact; 
Avoiding unpleasant or uncomfortable bodily 
sensations 


Physical well-being 

Feeling healthy, energetic, or physically robust; 
Avoiding feelings of lethargy, weakness, or ill health 

~ 

Cognitive Goals 

Exploration 

Satisfying one’s curiosity about personally meaningful 
events; Avoiding a sense of being uninformed or not 
knowing what’s going on 


Understanding 

Gaining knowledge or making sense out of something; 
Avoiding misconceptions, erroneous beliefs, or 
feelings of confusion 


Intellectual creativity 

Engaging in activities involving original thinking or 
novel or interesting ideas; Avoiding mindless or 
familiar ways of thinking 

‘I think my supervisor 
wants to breed an 
academic attitude.’ 

{student perception) 

Positive 

self-evaluations 

Maintaining a sense of self-confidence, pride, or 
self-worth; Avoiding feelings of failure, guilt, or 
incompetence 

‘Purely to prove to 
myself that I can write a 
thesis. ’ {student goal) 

Subject Organization Goals 

Unity 

Experiencing a profound or spiritual sense of 
connectedness, harmony, or oneness with people, 
nature, or a greater power; Avoiding feelings of 
psychological disunity or disorganization 


Transcendence 

Experiencing optimal or extraordinary states of 
functioning; Avoiding feeling trapped within the 
boundaries of ordinary experience. 


Desired person-environment consequences 


Self-Assertive Social Relationships Goals 

Individuality 

Feeling unique, special, or different; Avoiding similarity 
or conformity with others 

‘I think it is important 
that students really 
present themselves.’ 
{supervisor goal) 

Self-determination 

Experiencing a sense of freedom to act or make choices; 
Avoiding the feeling of being pressured, constrained, or 
coerced 

T find it important for 
students to do their own 
thing.’ {supervisor goal) 
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Table 2. Coding scheme based on taxonomy of human goals (Ford & Nichols, 1991; continued ) 


Desired person-environment consequences 

Example from data 

Superiority 

Comparing favourably to others in terms of winning, 
status, or success; Avoiding unfavourable comparisons 
with others 


Resource 

acquisition 

Obtaining approval, support, assistance, advice, or 
validation from others; Avoiding social disapproval or 
rejection 

‘I mean, this is the final 
judgment on my research 
skills. ’ ( student goal) 

Integrative Social Relationship Goals 

Belongingness 

Building or maintaining attachments, friendships, 
intimacy, or a sense of community; Avoiding feelings of 
social isolation or separateness 


Social 

responsibility 

Keeping interpersonal commitments, meeting social role 
obligations, and conforming to social and moral rules; 
Avoiding social transgressions and unethical or illegal 
conduct 


Equity 

Promoting fairness, justice, reciprocity, or equality; 
Avoiding unfair or unjust actions 

“ 

Resource provision 

Giving approval, support, assistance, advice, or 
validation to others; Avoiding selfish or uncaring 
behaviour 

‘She really wants to 
contribute to the field of 
practice. ’ ( supervisor 
perception) 

Task Goals 

Mastery 

Meeting a challenging standard of achievement or 
improvement; Avoiding incompetence, mediocrity, or 
decrements in performance 

‘They should show that 
they are little 
research-ers.’ ( supervisor 
goal ) 

Task creativity 

Engaging in activities involving artistic expression or 
creativity; Avoiding tasks that do not provide 
opportunities for creative action 


Management 

Maintaining order, organization, or productivity in daily 
life tasks; Avoiding sloppiness, inefficiency, or 
disorganization 


Material gain 

Increasing the amount of money or tangible goods one 
has; Avoiding the loss of money or material possessions 

“ 

Safety 

Being unharmed, physically secure, and free from risk; 
Avoiding threatening/depriving/harmful circumstances 

" 


4. Results 

Table 3 presents students’ and supervisors’ own goals and their perceptions of the goals of the other actor in the 
supervision dyad in terms of the Dublin descriptors and the goal taxonomy of Ford and Nichols (1991). In general it 
was found that with respect to their own goals most supervisors and some students reported more than one goal. Two 
cells in the table are empty, as a student described a goal from the supervisor perspective and one supervisor 
indicated that (s)he could not indicate respectively the student’s goal(s). 

4.1 Student goals and supervisor goals 

For the supervisors, 20 out of the 29 supervisor goals fitted one of the Dublin descriptors, whereas for students only 
10 out of 24 student and supervisor goals fitted the Dublin descriptors. This suggests that students seem to be less 
concerned with curricular goals than supervisors. Within the Dublin descriptors, supervisors mainly focused on 
applying knowledge and understanding, whereas students mainly focused on gaining knowledge and understanding. 
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With respect to the additional personal goals that were mentioned, resource acquisition was mentioned several times 
by both supervisors and students. Resource acquisition was mostly described in terms of gaining a diploma or 
validation that they are capable of doing research. Interestingly, three students also described a within-person (i.e., 
within-student) goal such as entertainment or positive confirmatory self-evaluations, but none of the supervisors did 
so. These are rather intrinsic goals. On the other hand, three students described the Master’s thesis as an imposed 
assignment that they felt they had to complete, which could be considered as extrinsic. 

On a dyadic level, for half of the dyads a shared goal was found, i.e., supervisor and student described the same goal. 
Still, in these dyads only one goal was shared and in the other six dyads no shared goals were found. 

4.2 Matches between goals and perceptions 

We compared supervisor goals with student perceptions of supervisor goals. In total we found six dyads in which the 
students correctly perceived one of their supervisor’s goals. In two dyads this concerned the goal applying and 
understanding, and in the other dyads the correctly perceived goal varied. Surprisingly, none of the students 
perceived learning skills (working independently) to be an important goal whereas four supervisors described this 
goal. Connected to learning skills is self-determination, mostly described in the sense that students should feel 
ownership over their thesis project and should feel the freedom to do what they want to do. No student perceived this 
to be a supervisor goal, whereas two supervisors described this goal. This seems to indicate that students do not 
recognize learning to work independently or being the owner of their thesis as an important supervisor goal. 

Comparing student goals and supervisor perceptions of student goals, we found four dyads in which the supervisors 
correctly perceived on of their student’s goals. Interestingly, in three out of the four instances this concerned the goal 
resource acquisition, i.e., acquiring a diploma or degree. 

Table 3. Supervisor and student goals and perceptions represented per supervision dyad 


Dyad 

Supervisor goals 

Student goals 


Supervisor 

Student 

Student 

Supervisor 


self-reported goal 

perception 

self-reported goal 

perception 

1 

Resource acquisition 


Resource acquisition 

Resource acquisition 


Knowl & Underst 





Applying & Underst 

Applying &Underst 




Communication 




2 

Applying & Underst 

Knowl & Underst 

Knowl & Underst 

Resource acquisition 


Learning skills 

Resource acquisition 


Learning skills 


3 

Knowl & Underst 

- 

Knowl & Underst 

Effort 


Making judgments 


Resource acquisition 


4 

Knowl & Underst 

Intellectual creativity 

Resource acquisition 

Resource acquisition 


Applying & Underst 





Mastery 

Mastery 



5 

Applying & Underst 

Effort 

Knowl & Underst 

Resource acquisition 


Resource provision 

Resource provision 

Learning skills 



Resource acquisition 


Mastery 

Mastery 

6 

Applying & Underst 

Resource provision 

Knowl & Underst 

- 

7 

Resource acquisition 

Resource acquisition 

Knowl & Underst 

Resource acquisition 


Self-determination 


Pos self-evaluation 


8 

Applying & Underst 

Resource acquisition 

Applying & Underst 

Knowl & Underst 




Entertainment 

Resource acquisition 




Imposition 
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Table 3. Supervisor and student goals and perceptions represented per supervision dyad ( continued ) 


Dyad 

Supervisor goals 

Student goals 


Supervisor 

Student 

Student 

Supervisor 


self-reported goal 

perception 

self-reported goal 

perception 

9 

Applying & Underst 

Applying & Underst 

Applying & Underst 

Self-determination 


Learning skills 
Individuality 


Resource acquisition 


10 

Knowl & Underst 

Knowl & Underst 

Resource acquisition 

Resource acquisition 


Communication 

Effort 

Mastery 

Pos self-evaluation 

Knowl & Underst 

11 

Self-determination 

Mastery 

Self-determination 

Resource provision 


Applying & Underst 
Learning skills 

Flappiness 

Resource acquisition 


12 

Applying & Underst 

Resource acquisition 

Knowl & Underst 

Resource acquisition 


Learning skills 


Self-determination 



Note. Bold indicates supervisor and student have this goal in common; Shades indicate goal and perception are the 
same. A minus (-) indicates missing data. 

5. Discussion 

Related to the first research question concerning students’ and supervisors’ own goals, we expected that in Master’s 
thesis projects not only curricular goals (as described by the Dublin descriptors) would play a role for the students, 
but also other personal goals. Indeed we found that part of the supervisor and student goals could be described in 
terms of the Dublin descriptors, mainly knowledge and understanding, the application of knowledge and 
understanding, and learning skills. In addition, a substantial number of goals were found to be personal goals. And 
relatively, for students we found more personal goals than for supervisors. So confirming our expectation, we found 
that goals in a Master’s thesis project go beyond curricular goals such as the Dublin descriptors, and therefore 
empirically confirm the suggestion of Boekaerts, de Koning, and Vedder (2006) that goals in education should not 
only be addressed from a curricular or educational perspective, but also from a perspective beyond that. This might 
be specifically important in the context of Master’s thesis projects as students are in a transitional phase from being a 
student pursuing curricular goals, to becoming a professional pursuing personal goals. 

Furthermore, other studies have found or argued that three prominent goals of the Master’s thesis are assessment, 
learning, and self-regulation (Anderson et al., 2006; de Kleijn, Mainhard, Meijer, Pilot, & Brekelmans, 2012; Todd 
et al., 2004; Nelson, 1997; Sachs, 2002). These three goals were also found in the present study, but can be described 
more specifically given the detailed coding schemes; assessment was found in terms of the thesis being an imposed 
or external goal and being a way to acquire a degree (a resource) with which to enter the labour market; learning was 
found in the Dublin descriptors, which specify what should be learned, which was mainly knowledge and 
understanding and/or the application of knowledge and understanding; and self-regulation was found as a learning 
skill to be learned and as self-determination. Thus, our findings confirm the goals that were described in previous 
studies, but more importantly provide a more nuanced view of how students and supervisors talk about these goals 
and shed light on other goals that can be pursued, such as resource provision, imposition and positive 
self-evaluations. Furthermore, Ford and Nichols’ (1991) taxonomy of human goals proved to be a valuable 
instmment for analysing students’ and supervisors’ goals in higher education that go beyond a curricular perspective. 

Concerning the second research question which addressed similarities and differences between supervisor and 
student goals within and between dyads, some similarities but mainly differences were found. In half of the dyads we 
found one shared goal. Not having shared goals, might be problematic since, as described before, working towards 
different goals could potentially lead to misunderstanding and miscommunication (Collier & Morgan, 2008; Lovitts, 
2007). More specifically, students focus mainly on knowledge and understanding whereas supervisors often focus on 
applying knowledge and understanding. This corresponds to the study of Murtonen, Olkunuora, Tynjala, and 
Lethinen (2008) who found that students from the USA and Finland are not convinced that they will need research 
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skills in working life, and therefore might focus more on learning new content and understanding theories rather than 
applying them in a research project. In addition, both students and supervisors see the thesis as a way to acquire 
resources, and some students see the thesis mainly as an imposed task. 

The third research question concerned the relationship between supervisor and student goals on the one hand and the 
corresponding perceptions of their goals on the other hand. Our findings indicated that student’s and supervisors’ 
goals are sometimes perceived as such by the other, but that a lot of supervisor and student goals are not known by 
the other half of the dyad. Apparently, students do not seem to be aware of the fact that supervisors want them to 
work rather independently and that knowledge and understanding should not only be gained but most importantly 
should be applied. Here we might have an explanation for an earlier finding, that feedback is rarely perceived as 
goal-related (de Kleijn et ah, 2012), as students seem to have no clear idea of what is expected of them. This might 
turn out to be problematic as Collier and Morgan (2008) stressed the importance of students understanding what 
professors expect of them, as student performance is ultimately graded by the supervisor (although in consultation 
with a second and independent assessor). 

6. Conclusion 

We conclude that in Master’s thesis projects, supervisor goals, but more importantly that student goals exceed the 
scope of curricular goals and also include personal or human goals. This can be explained by students engaging in a 
transition from being a student to becoming a professional, which indicates that the timing of the thesis can be seen 
as complex. Secondly, we conclude that supervisor goals seem to have a somewhat different focus compared to 
student goals, with students focusing more on gaining knowledge and supervisors focusing on applying knowledge. 
Still, in several instances supervisors and students do pursue a shared goal. Thirdly, we conclude that supervisors and 
students perceive each other’s goals correctly in only a few cases. This might be worrying as the supervisors in this 
study had a local reputation of being good supervisors. Even though some supervisors correctly perceive that 
students want to get a diploma, they do not recognize the students personal goals. In general, the results of this study 
suggest that providing goal-related feedback in the context of Master’s thesis projects might not be as 
straightforward as it is in the context of secondary education or courses in higher education in which the tasks are 
less complex, and the goals more clear. 

7. Limitations and implications 

Despite the interesting and sometimes surprising findings of this study, some limitations need to be addressed. In the 
present study only a small sample was included from one university in the Netherlands, but we did include students 
from three departments. As students from different fields of study can have different life goals (Garcia-Aracil, 
Gabaldo, Mora, & Vila, 2007; Mikkonen et al., in press), it is also possible that they have different goals in relation 
to a Master’s thesis. In addition, the supervisors participating in this study were selected because of their local 
reputation for being good supervisors. For these two reasons, our findings cannot be generalized to other departments, 
universities, countries, or supervisory settings. Future studies need to investigate this set of goals further in other, 
preferably larger and more heterogeneous samples. The results of this study therefore, should be considered to 
represent a single instance of student and supervisor goals as pursued and perceived. 

Students and supervisors were interviewed only once, and in different phases of the thesis project. This indicates that 
the presented findings resulted in an instantaneous sample, which might be oversimplified as Ford (1992) indicated 
that goals can change over time. 

Despite these limitations, some practical implications can be drawn from this study. Our findings indicate to some 
extents an incongruence of goals for supervisors and their students, implying that communication about goals should 
be enhanced in thesis projects. More specifically, as our findings indicate that students often do not have a congruent 
idea of their supervisor’s goals, it seems important for supervisors to pay (even) more attention to discussing and 
aligning their goals with students. The first supervision meeting is potentially a good time to discuss curricular, 
supervisor, and student goals. However, this might not be enough, as goals might change over time. Therefore, we 
deem it important that goals are explicitly addressed on a regular basis during the supervision process, by linking 
feedback explicitly to the various and sometimes evolving goals. Also, it might be beneficial for students if 
supervisor feedback is related not only to curricular goals, but also to personal goals as students do not only pursue 
curricular goals but may have various personal goals for which they strive. This is not surprising, given the fact that 
Master’s thesis students are in a transitional phase from student to graduate and most likely will enter the labour 
market soon after graduating. 
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